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ABSTRACT 

The question to be examined in this essay is vhetiiiex 
the practice of scientific libraries (including special libraries and 
docomentaticm) can rely on well-founded and developed theoretical ' 
woj^s or studies as regards the conception of development, the 
requirements of the scientific and technical revolution^, its place in 
the social division of labor and* the interrelationship between its 
components^ .And' whether there are some questions relating to general 
educational policy, sociology and library theory, in short, to 
libzrary philoscEAiy which are raised throughout the world by 
scientif ic and technological developMent and economic .growth* In the 
author's opiniour the answer to the first question is in the negative 
while it is in the affirmative to the second* .Hoiiever, the two 
questions are closely related, and the answers to be given and a 
thorough explanation of the problems involved is c<»iditional upon 
long-^term, multi-dimensional, and instituticmal research work on the 
part of the specialists*. This study seeks to' contribute to this . 
research work by raising certain questi<ms and outlining certain 
hypotheses* . (Author/SJ) 
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Summary* 



The main argument of this study may be summed under the following 
headings: _ _ . *L 

1) Owing to its scientific and economic importance, the scientific library 
forms a iiarticiilar field of r^earch in itself; 

2) Information spheres in the intellectual communication system of 
society; 

3) A h>:i)othetic multi-channel model of the flow of information carried 
by special literature; 

4) The comparative backwardness of theoretical work in one of the main 
reasons for the virtual irreconcilability of contradictions between the individual 
tendendes in library policy and the different "oriented" approaches (librarv 
science^oriented approach; documentation-oriented approach'; history-oriented ^ 
approach); 

5) The conception of the unity of librarianship and the library system 
needs to be further developed. The scientific library has two features: it appears 
as part of the general Ubraiyr system and as part of the entire body of science, 
and as such, is a subject of science policy; 

6) The thwretical formulation and foundation of the. division of Jabour 
between scientific libraries (as general) and speciaLlibraries (as particular) is 
one of the key issues of a further development of scientific librarianship as 
a whole; 

J) Scientffic librari^^ have a special task in reconciling the contradictions, 
divergent views, and problems arising from the debate on the ^'two cultures" 
(i.e. the [natural] scientific vs. humanlHtic erudition and culture); 

8) Scientific libraries also have a special ta«k in eliminating backward- 
ness, in reaching the world standard in the econoniic, scientific, and technolo- 
gical fields, and in increasing **per capita kind feeling" in the human field. 

The question to be exaniin^ is whether the j^m^ 
(including special Ubraries and documentation) ci^ rely on well-founded and 
developed theoretical works or studies as r^ards the conception of develop- 
ment, the requirements of the scientific and technic^ revolution, its place in 
the social division of labour and the interrelationship between its components. 
And whether there are some questions relating to general educational policy, 

f The first version of this study was published in No, 4., 1965 of Magyar KSnuv- 
szenUe (p- 297-^312), a periodical of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences with the foh 
tudom&iyos k6hyvt<r a tudomdbyos-teehnikai forradalom korAban* 
(Sdentinc Library in the Age of the Scientinc and Technical Revotuticm*) 



sociology and library theory, in short to library philosophy which are raised 
throughout the world by the scientifle and technological development and 

economic growth? . t.M 

In my opinion, the answer to the first question is in the negative wlule 
it IS in the affirmative in the second. However^ the two questions are closeiy 
related, and the answers to be given and a thorough explanation of the problems 
involved is conditional upon long-term, multi-dimensional, and institutJonal 
research work on the part of the specialists. 

This study seeks to contribute to this r^eareh work by raicdng certain 
questions and outliidng certain Aj(po/j!ic»e«. In my view, to raise the key issues 
of a debate may, in itself, be profitable in certain cases, and I consider /A« 
question of the place and devel^tneht of the sciehiific library in the conditions 
of the scientific dnd techrtical revbttUion As snch a case. 



I. OWING TO ITS SCIENTIFIC AND EGONOMIG IMPORTANCE, THE SQ- 
ENTinC LIBRARY FORMS A PARTICULAR HELD OF RESEARCH IN 
-ITSELF : / * 

Tiieory is nourished by pmctice, and goneralixes the practical experi- 
ences. At the same time,; as science shows, a good theory is ultipiately the best 
practice. Starting froni certain practical jexamples, which are meant to serve 
the purpose of this study onhj, let us now consider sonier data^on the work bf 
scientific libraries and examine tvhul real socialmeds they are expected to meet; 
to what extent they have succeeded immeeting these needs; on v^hat basis 
they are . developing. Only a full knowledge of these problems can justify 
theoretical considerations, however hypothetical.-As a case study^ let\is take 
tlie cixaiifijpl|& of Hungary, a country with a comparatively well-developed 
cultural and library system, and with minor and limited economic resources 
and possibilities. (Data referred to in the study show the situation a few years 
ago but the recehtness of data does not count much since they are only cited 
as .examples.)^ \ 

Fn the late si?ciles, 1000 scientific and special libraries woi-o operating In Hungary 
(of which, spine 1 100 were in the capital), holding 27 million llbraiy units with an averago 
yearljr circulation of 8 to 10 inlliions. (By way of coiriparison: In 1903 a total of 19 000 
libraries were i»ctIvo Hungary, of which some 10 000 belonged to the public llbraiy 
system, arul 7000 to th^>, school library, system. From our particular viewjwint only a 
fragnient of ^ this hiunber may be taken Into consideration, above all some of thci county 
libraries which have :inade a certain gradual progress.j[ _ 

In 19G3, over 70 million forints were spent on acquisitions in scientific and special 
libraries; Accordir^ to 1964 figur(^, imported inatonar anion iited to an equivalent of 
alniost 26 rnlllibri ftrints* The.value of a sizeable amount of foi-eign literature, especially 
periodicals, and research reports, i*eceived **on a forint bnsis" (i.e. without spending 
foreign currenci^), should also be added to this sum.. Listing 380 000 items,=^over 2000 



^ » IWL Kd-iniavelddesi F6osztAly;. Jelentes a tudomdnyos szakkonyvtari szakfelii- 
gyeletr61. G^pirat. 9 ;:i>. (Ministry of Educ^^^ Report on 

the sciehtino and special llbr^ries. March, 1966.); Tudomdnyos ^ szakkonyvtdrak 1963. 
(Statistics on scientific arid special libraries.) Budapest, 1964, K. Stattsztikai Hivatal. 
pp. 06.; Statisztikai tdj^koztatd 1964. N^pmavelds^ Tudomdnyos es«zakk5h 1964. 
^vi adatai. JM. Tervf668ztdly statisztikai osztdlya. 196 (Statistical Bulletin. 

1964. Adult, education. Scientific and special libraries, Figures for 1904.); A tudomdnyos 
kuiatds helyzet^ ^ fe jWdise. jS^oiw^^^ vol. 72. 1906/0. pp. 71. 

(Tlie state land development dif scientific research.); M^mokSk^ technikusok, egyeb fel86* 
ds ktiz(6pfokti v^gzetteegC szakemberek':foglaUcoztatdsa. jSfa/r>s<t^^^ 

vol. 04. 1964/6. pp.' 193. (Eniplojmaent of engineers, technicians and other high an«l 
iriiddle.grade specialists.); A Magyai^Tudomdnyoe Akad^mia tizenot dve (1949 - 1904). 
Melldklet az MTA ElnSks^M bes/^ kdzgyfiles^n. Budapest, 1966. pp. 

213. (Fiftejpnydaraof the Huhganan Academy Sciences. Supplement to the report of 
the Pr^Bsldium subnilttM.to th^ 



bibliographical and documentary publications were registeitjd in 1963, and 55 000 trans^^ 
lations of scientific and technical publications were reported, totalling^ 900 000 pages. 
At the end of 1963, 4400 persons wow employed by scientific and technical libraries, 
of whom 3700 were engaged in professional activities. Tlie distribution of lihrario; by 
supporting agencies is as follows: company and office libraries 45%; higher education 
42%; research and designing institutes 10%. The average number of library units held 
by the latter type of libranes was 11 000:whilo the average aimual budget allocation 
for acquisitions to research libraries was 100 000 Ft, as compared to 47 000 in othei- 
libraries. 64% of the total holdings of scientific and special libraries belonged to seientifie 
libraries of a national character. • ' ^ *. ' . i 

And what is the size of research network to be supplied with information by tlio 
scientific and special libraries? ^ . 

In Hungary there are somo 900 scientific institutions, of which 131 are researcli 
institutes proper* In 1963, 2,25% of the national income was ^pent on research and 
development, totalling 3650 million :forints. Of this sum n»carcli expenditures and 
investments amounted to 2365 millions. The number of those engage<l in scientific 
ihstitutiohs was well over 38 000. ^ \ . 

Without giving any detailed explanation and cohiparisou, which would take a 
separate statistical study, here are some further figures for Hungarian research iiistitutes, 
scientific and special libraries,^ as well as related services in order to give an idea of tlieu* 
Older of magmtude. 

Scientific and special 
* libraries 

1600 

^(of wliidi 160 are associated 
with research or deeig* 
ning institutes) 

4400 , 

76 million Pts (for acquisi* 
tion only, without main* 
tenance costs, personnel 
and other expenditures) 

27 million imits. Lending: 
8 to 10 millions. Biblio- 
graphical and documen* 
^ tary publications: 2200 

' with380000itemsprooes- 
t sed. Translations : 55 000 

(960 000 pages) 

To give an overall picture, it should be added that the number of the gainfully 
employed population was 4,5 millions of which 3,3% held a^university diploma or the 
eq^valent, (11,9% of the.population employed in the socialist sector had secondan' 
school certificates or were graduates trom higher educational institutions as of October 1, 
1963). The number of scientists and scholars who had obtained higher degrees awarded 
by the Hungarian Academy of Sciences was 2660. Of these 360 were holders of the degree 
of "doctor scientiarum": and 2300 had possed the degree of "candidatus of sdentiarura" 
At of September 1, 1964, 1600 ''aspirants'' (including foreign aspirants) were prepanng 
to obtain the latter degree. , . ^ ^ 

To be sure, these data need furtBer specification and correction, but this 
i8 uimeceasary here; nor is it necessary to indicate certain proportions and 
regularities or make international comparisons — it would take further investi- 
gations, analyses, etc. — since they are only meant factually to 8upiK)rt the 



Number of institutions 



Personnel 

Expenditure (including tech* 
nol(^ical development and 
investments) 

Research projects, library 
holdings and services 



. . Research - 
900 

(of which 131 are research 
institutes) 

38 000 

3650 million Fts (of which 
2365 million forints are 
on reseiux!h) 

8 to 10 Ibhousands^ 



« In reality, the number of research works was less than that, however fragmented 
the projects were, , . , 
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HtiitenitMit that the scientific library itself, by virtue of its iin{K)rtnni tasks 
(and this ajiplics both to data on the research sector and to the sector of scientif- 
ic libniries), is a subject of study involving investigations in such fields as 
cfNuplex libniry theory; organization and management seience (in harmrniy 
with the library's s]:>ecializeil fields of interest or "profile" as it is called); 
technologicardevelopment; economics. Naturally, these iiivestigatiohs sh(ml(l 
be highly diiTerentiated according to library functions (promoting education, 
research and tecnological development) and to the library's ''profilci" (siiet^ial* 
ized fields of interest, branche:^ of science). 

Besides these practical requirements, scientific libraries as cultural 
institutions — or, in the case of big historical collections senm-type and 
genenil ctiltunil institutions, represent certain ^Hniavij(jibhaJi*>xAS*l which cannot 
l)e expressed in quantitative terms. or if so, then only with great difficulty. 
And it is anyhow meaningless, since libraries form an organic part of a country's 
intellectual/iissetSi and (like other public collections, nuijor theatres, o))em 
houses, etc) also represenp the country's intellectual level irrespective of their 
practical usefulness at ar^given tiiiie. At any rate, it should not be left out of 
consideration that the concrete and readily applicable results of scientific 
library work — even in the field of natural sciences and technology — amy 
only indirectly and through transmissions make their effect felt (in scientific 
work and research). 

Owing to its manifold functions and the social demands it has to nieet, 
the scientific library, acting as a supiK>rter of scientific and practical economic 
work, as a; workshop of higher education ami training, m an institution for 
the difiusion of culture aiul general knowledge, and last but not least as a 
scientific institute, thus forms a coniplexity of scientific problems. This being 
BO, i.e. that the scientitic library itself is. a scientific problem, it is also obvious 
hat the solutions tmy be attained through scientific methods and approacfied 
hrough thcor^ical tvork only. 

^ ' - * " ■> * 

IL INFORMATION SPHERES IN THE INTEUECTUAL COMMUNICATION 
SYSTEM OF SOCIETY 

One important junction of theoretical questions concerning scientific 
libraries is the relation of the latter to si>ecial literature information (the term 
'%)ecial literature information"' will henceforward be understood as infot jna* 
tion given on and from special literature). 

The socially necessary information on special literature is an integral part 
of the socio-ecanomic infartnatitni: system (including scientific progress and 
t^hnolpgical development) and the scientific approach to their problems may 
only be conceived in relation with the tchole (information system) and part 
(information on^ special literature) relationship* 

* &)ciety needs every kind of information irrespective o{ protenience and 
/orm which may be effectively utilized within organized social activities (eco- 
nomic^ scientifie, technological, etc.). What is strongly underlined hero is the 
content, the usability on the tnerits of information rather than its form and tech- 
nical '*production'\ its channels, arid so forth. Of course the latter are also of 
(/r^ /nom^ 3ince they render information rea/f2o6fe. From the particular- 
aspeote pf this study^ however, their treatment may be disregarded and this 
problem Has been widely discussed in the special literature anyhow. 
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Hence it follows that information on special literature^ ia a subordinate 
concept of the intetttetml oommunicatioH ejfstem of socidtf. The specific weifjht 
of the importance of information on special literature within the intelloctual 
communication ayatem of society largely depends < i time» the aubjeci field 
and the purpose of application* 

Information on special literature in every respect fomui only a i>art 
— and a part of variable specific weight — of information. 

Information on special literature or rather special literature information 
as has been referred to above, which — taken in a broad sense and as a collective 
term — represents a ''collective memofy'% the continuity of knowledge and 
intellectual assets, involves informaUon on special literature, both primary 
and Hcondwrjf, i*e* its collecting, storing, processing and tratismittmg institu- 
tions, the types of services which functionally and organisationally materialize 
(in the historic sequence of their evdvement) in library, biblk)graphy and 
documentation. Special literature infermation in this sense is not imUictU with 
documentation. Moreover, documentation is noi a epumym for organised infer* 
mation or otherwise: 

documentation 8i)eoial literature mformation information system 

Starting from the most general conceptual sphere, this process may also 
berepreaentrathis way: * 
^ ' I library 

information system special literature information I bibliography 

''I documentation 

Documentation forms the most mobile ^t of special literature infortna* 
tion and plays the most active role in economic and technological development, 
taken in a strict sense. 

Documentation is concerned with that par tof the entire body of knowl- 
edge which, m^e than anythinsf, it Mijject to **moral amortization'^ i.e. to 
obsolescence. It is characterized by a vaet amount of data. Jn view of the fact 
that the bulk of data is partly readily applieMe in economic and technological 
development, partly more*or*less ephemeral in character, the speed of then* 
processing and transfer seems to be the most important factor. Attempts at 
solving the mechanization^ documentation follow from these three factors or 
rather £rom the demands for thiun. ^ 

Besides its content, form and the cbrcum^ances of iU diffusion, special 
literature is also determined, to some extent, by the handling of the actual 
documents. A price-list in a company (in its calculatk>n section) is an aid of 
'^consumable supply'' nature, while in a natk>nal library it is k)oked upon as 
a domestic print, a specimen of"museum*vslue'\ cnt in a q»ecial library it is 
handled as sp^ial literature for research purposes. This poses the question of 
whethera statistical survey (published in 50 to 100 copies or "non-published") 
designed for a restricted durculatibn is ''special literature" ? And again, whether 
standards, patent spedfications, prosi^ectttses, catak)gues of industrial fairs, 
market-repprts in for^gn tnde (in a few dozens of copies for official use only) 
may Wregftt^ as ''q^e(^ Ut^ In this sense, we may speak of the 
doMe feature documents. In a brood smse, the afore^^oing catsffories may 
all be qualified as documentsV Howevinr, as regards content, speoial literature 



can abo be taken in a narrow mm which, — fearibly — » doen not permit the 
lurbitrary inclusion of the former categories in it ftom the aspect of documen- 
tAtion» these ''non^tmditional'* documents (research reports, prospectuses, 
standards, etc.) belong to the sphere c/ special literature informatioH or rather 
to the MiU wider sphere of eoonomic and teehnieal information. 

The double feature appUea not only to special literature: information, 
necessary to society, also has at least two featnree. First it appears as informa- 
tion explored s^nd transmitted to be at^^lied to a certain task (''direct mission- 
oriented information**), then it may also appear as itiformatk>n serving current 
awareness and general orientation (''indirect misston oriented informatk>n"). 

It seems, feasible to treat information, which lends itself for use in pro- 
duction, economic or technokigical activities, as a i[aodiut of special services 
an<I 118 something representing economic value, emerging from and serving 
the puriHMwa of the process ^{ reproduction on an increasing scale. In other 
wortis, criteria for this examination should be formulated in terms t>f economic 
oatcKorios according to this process: 

> production distribution (ciroulat^on) consumptk>n 

This study tends to approach the problems of informatk>n from the 
"consumption***or utilisation side of special literature informatfon in contrast 
with the more customary „production** side, implying a quantitative con- 
templation of the subject. 

What the "productfon** — quantitative contemplation of special litera- 
ture information^ a practice which has been predominant up to now, implies, 
is that the stress is placed on the production of secondary infortnation, that iii, 
the products of documentation play the leading role. Rom this it emerges that 
the svHtcm of special literature inf<Hrm*tion may well be compared with a 
railroad without a time^Me i^ng the lines of which the trains are loaded at 
stations (products of documentation) and the traffic manager's only concern 
is to let the trains start out from bis statiom after the train's departure he 
does not mind any k>nger what will liamen to it; whether it will "collide** 
with othw trains; what other "parallel** imf^t is under way; whether or not 
it will sivfdy reach its destination; where it will be ank)aded ? Thus, once the 
train has toft, he just does not care about it. 

It is, therefore, essential to shift Hhe stress onio the ''consumption'', onto 
the use c/ information, and starting out from this, to define its produdion and 
distrUmtion, too: 

The sodally necessary special literature information ^ produetfon of 
secondary information (with a reasonable division of labour) distribution 
(circulatioh, according to heeds). * \ 

DL A HYPOTHEnCAL If VISI^CHANNEL MODEX OF THE FLOW OF 
mFORMATION CARSKD BY SPECIAL UnTElUTIIRE 

Documentation does not exist by itsdf; it is always the documentation 
ot something (% branch of science,'* profesnon, art» etc.); documentation has 
to start out firom the actual needs of these things — even if the individual 
sectors are not alwajfs aide to formmUde their needs. These needs may be latent 
or potential} and it is pieoisefy <me of the most important tasks of special 
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literature inSirmatiort t<» contrilmte iU <wn lnquirie«. tlicorctinil and j»mcti«il, 
to mining »iid fonMuUiiiig the needs. * . ,, 

All this ini*v Hecin obvi«u» or even commonpkwc, Imt tliemj itrol»lcm« 
wiB be nut in uiiotlier light hv taking stock of the iiMlivi<luat pnMlucti* of 
Muecial literature infommtion, a giKwl i»rt of which will ajuKSHr an licinjf 
nroiluced without adequate planniiig or "market nwearch". 

The "hiffiothalml mutti-thanntF' model of the ftew of «econdan- infor- 
mation and of organixed apecial literature information in general — may 
bo outlined (through the example of an imaginary induatrial «nn|mny) aK 

foUows: .... I 

The company »ubacribe(i to a foreign technical journal. nin«t ttuwntial 

in reapect of the f^ven company's fieW, namely, 

" X, carrier of iMimarv information; and iH alao rccttving: 

V, international abirtractin^ journal (Western), a carrier of sccowlary 
. information, covering X,. too; 

Y, intematioiwl alMtracting journal (Soviet, Keferativny Zliurnal), 
another carrier of secondary information which, too, covers X,; . 

Y, abatracti«!g journal of a natkinal <locumentation center, a third carrier 
of aecomtoy information, which natumlly alao covers the profewion- 
ally no im])ortant X,; ' . ' 

Y, abetracting journal of the national documentation center or institute 
of the given induataial branch which, agiun, may not Itnv© out X,: 

Yj information (documenUtion) bulletin, published by the company 
which — beudea Y,-Y, — reviews, in detaii, X, as the roost im- 
portant technical journal of the tgycn industrial branch since the 
company knows best ~ ami thererw much logic in this - what it 
needs, and, after all, X, can be inoi^i ranidly and directly procc«8e<l 
"at liome" and addressed to ;hc "desks '. 

And now the circks ckises: there comes the chief engineer or tlie chief 
teohnokigist and requests X„ the cairier of primary information be^uae no 
doeumentary publication can substitute for the direct scanning of the so 

important p^^^^^j^j^ ^ hypotlietical •'multi-channel" roodel is, 

by and large, char»cteristic of the fkwr of specita literature information. This 
being so, the question arises whether it is not-more feasible to wlopt the much 
more e/fi<ienl end eeonomiealmeaUid of buying "lieeium" from abroad by nnabgy 
with the problems of R *D and in so doing to trnt content with the most 
outstanding intematmnal abstracting journal than to produce an inefTective 
maze of secondMnr information in a more primitive way and in a „inulti- 
<;hannel" system at natfonal level! The model outlined above wouki certamlv 
seem "demoialixing" were the author to suggest - again»t his Intentbns ami 
convinotk>n — that there ia no need for documentotran and it w not worth 
while dealing with it and spending on it. an attitude shown, unfortunately 
enough, bymany in theeoonomicandtechnolo(^cal life, oratleaat their neglect- 
ing this problem refers to such ah attitude. The author's main argument is 
pieciMly that the cause of aoientific information should be treated on the basis 
of serious programs elaborated with scientific methods, without exaggerattons 
and with a view to the int«rests of science and the national economy. 
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IV. THE COMPARATIVE BACKWARDNESS OF THEORETICAL WORK IS 
ONE OF THE MAIN REASONS FOR THE VIRTUAL IRRECONCILABILITY 
OF CONTRADICTIONS BETWEEN THE INDIVIDUAL TENDENCIES IN 
LIBRARY POLICY AND THE DIFFERENT ^ORIENTED"" APPROACHES 

In respect of theoretical work and studies, the actual situation is far ' 
from being favourable though the number of publications on libraries and 
librarianship makes up a separate library. For this there are many reasons, 
practical and subjective, one of them being that particularly since World War 
n librarians have had to face a vast amount of urgent daily routine work 
(storing, cataloguing, reference, and the related organizational, budgetary, 
etc. problems) on account of the information deluge and the increase in circu- 
lation^ so much so that iheir energies and inieresis have necessarihj been i^hifted 
towards the solving ofj)resmig funrtional, aper(Uional and organizational problems. 
Another factor affecting the comparative backwardness of theoretical work is 
what ^farx said about science (but ^'mutatis mutandis'^ it applies even more 
to librar\'^ problems), namely that the value of science as the product of intel- 
lectual work has always been underrated since the working time necessary to 
its reproduction is not proportional to the working time necessary to its 
original production. Thus, e.g., a schoolboy may leam the binominal theorem 
in an hour.^ 

Thus was it that librarians with scientific ambitions abandoned the not 
too promising field of library theory and tended towards one of the ^'establish- 
ed'' branches of science and scholarship where they were not exposed to 
indifference or to the danger of being possibly qu^fied as a scholar of a 
pseudo-science. It is quite another question that library theory may be stuxess- 
o fully cultivated only in dose connection tvith those specialized branches of science 
or scholarship the support of which forms the primary task and justification of 
scientific libraries, — 

Another hindering factor has been (particulariy in the past) the often 
unfruitful debates going on for reasons of prestige, between librarians and 
documentalists at national level which, in fact, have for the most part covered 
organizational and administrative problems. As a reaction to the sudden ad- ' 
vance of scientific and technical documentation, and also, because the scientific 
library could really not readily respond, to problems arising from the rapid 
development of science an<Lt^hnology (nor could it be prepfuned for it), librar- 
ies of the humanistic studies and social sciences found their historically devel- 
oped attitude justified the stressed, one-sided, if not exclusively, study of 
historical problems (history of books and libraries, processing manuscripts and 
old books, retrospective bibliography, etc.). Raising the question of whether 
scientific libraries need '^library scientists" or "learned, scientific librarians'', 
this controversy is greatly responsible for the fact that library science, whose 
concept arid scope has not been clearly enough formulated up to now, tends to give 
priority to well-established and widely accepted investigations into cultural history 
over library theory. It is obvious that what scientific libraries need are scientific 
librarians who have a creative proficiency in one or another branch of science or 
sdh^ldrship.and are conducting research in it but who also pursue tJieir profession 

<£rt6kt5bblee elm^letelc. 1. rte. Budapestr 1958. Kossuth K. pp. 315. (Theoriet 
on surplus value. Part 1.) 
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icUh a goad hnowkige of the jHiriicular scientific methods and skills of library 
fcork* What the concept of the "learned or scientific librarian" implies is the 
acceptance of the individual librarian as scientist or scholar but it also implies; ^ 
the underestimation of library work as a profession of scientific nature, while 
theconccptof "library scientist'' includes both of the former but - on account 
o£their unclarified content — in sucli an unfortunate wity thaLit raises douts 

about of them.. j -n • 

All this and other reasons not mentioned here have led to a standstill m 
librarv theory, sometimes even to it« devaluation, and to the development of 
virtually irreconcilable trends and different "or>nted" approaches. 

These <»n be outlined, by and large, as follows: library science (in close 
association with the public 'libraries)-oricii/«rf, documenfation'Oriented and 
history-orient^ approaches. Let us now examine their development, content 
and the problems of their irreconcilability in an effort to find possibilities for 
a synthesis. 



Uknacy 8cience*orieiitcjl iqpproach 

This approach subsists on the traditions of historically developed lai^e 
libraries from the times when scientific information as a concept did not 
exist and when specialization in sciwice, and consequently in the library 
field, was at an initial stage only, when the general scientific library directly 
famished literature to science, bemg the only depository of sdentific informa- 
tion. The intensive study and handling of highly valuable collections, the 
formulation of the place of the library — to use a modem term — in the 
division of labour, as well i« the theoretical generalization, to some extent, 
of the scientific library's practice are all factors explaining as obvious the 
library science-oriented approach which has gradually developed into "iJiblio- 
thekswissenschaf^", "ljbrar>- science*' or "bibliotekovedenie". The api>earance 
and the extremely rapid development of documentation and public libraries, 
owing to the uppm-edentcd rate of scientific and technological progress and 
to the revolutionary changes in the public demands for culture and education 
particularly in the^ socialist countries have confronted libraries with a new 
situation throughout the world. The relative homogeneity of librarianship has 
disapp^red, wide-ranging networks of special libraries and documentation 
centres have evolved, networks of public libraries have accounted for an 
ever growing share in the cultural budget, and society has shown an increas- 
ing interest in them. As a result of these two processes of opposite origin and ' 
purpose, the scientific library has — virtually or sometimes actually — been 
pushed into the back^und, and documentation with its natural freshness 
and expansive methods has takm over a considerable part of the information 
functions or has develoj^ new ones thfe libranes had not been prepared to 
.fuIfil. Thus the scientific library seemed to have passed over to the defensive 
to some extent, and documentation with its new functions and methods 

* The number of professionals specializiiu^ in two or more disciplines has increased 
over the past few years (e.g. engineer^economiats, apj^licd and mathematical linguists, 
etc.). The development of complex and borderline disciplines involved complex training 
and qualifications, too,_ 
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appeared nol as a partner created by scientific and technical needs but a^ a 
rival. The expansive work of documentation and its sometime^ unaccountable 
uttitucie towards the scientific librarj- (exaggerated emphasis on the library's 
r-onservativism and on indei)endence of library work) have only deepened 
the conflicts. In practice, all this appeared jis quarrels, over matters of com- 
|)etence, orgtmization and« adminlstmtion, and the relevant theoretical eon- 
sidemtions have led to misunderstandings or often to debates, showing a 
downward tendency though. The other process,, the immense development 
of the public library system, in turn, has. given a new impetus to "libran*- 
orientedness'* in another respect . Arising from the growing number of libraries, 
many-sided practical problems of training, organization, coordination, and 
those deriving from the development of internal Iibrar\^ work have made it 
imperalive to collect experiences and organize their exchawje^ resulting in methodo- 
logical ^cork which, in turn, gave rise to theoretical generalizations underlying 
what is known as "library science". Thus "library science", interpreted in 
different ways and understoml to have different contents in time and space, 
concentrated essentially, on the internal work of libraries, considering it' as a 
.scientific tiisk — which it really is in certain resi>ects — , and in this endeavour 
the old library-oriented approach encountered an interpretation of "library 
science", evolved from the new practice of public libmries. 

The main reason for misunderstandings lies not so much in the label 
after all why should there not be a science for librarianship if there is theatre 
or film reserach — , as in the fact that debates over several decades have not 
succeeded in filling the concept with unambiguous content. Furthermore,^ 
several practical problems have also gotten into the concept of library science 
the solution of which, althovgh requiring ffcieniific training, cannot be looked 
upon as science.^ 

What has been said of the library-oriented approach as the most general 
collective term necessarily applies toia certain part of elements of the other 
two "oriented*' approaches, thus facilitating a briefer description. 

Docnmentation^oriented approach 

The objective reasons for the evolvement of the documentation-oriented 
approach are deeply rooted in economic and technological progress. It was 
about the turn of the century that the needs of technology and practical 
economic work raised demands for new forms, methods and content of informa- 
tion. This new-type demand was called forth by industrial companies, and, 
to a lesser extent, by science, and it would be a mistake to believe that it 

* By analogy, a surgeon operatii^ on an appendix does not consider himself, and 
IS not thought of as, a scientist engaged in scientinc work. The same applies to an engineer 
designing a building, and so on and so forth. But no one would doubt that all these activ* 
ities heavily rely on scienco. and these professional smust have scientific training and 
qualinoatibns. Likewise, it is also obvious that not only the study of the theoretical 
foundations of these activities is scientific but also: the theoretical generalization of 
experienceg fathered from practice. Or to take a library example, dassification as a li- 
brary operation is an activity requiring scientific trainirq^ but not science. The study of 
the theory ofclassification; in turn, may well be considered as science. The only question 
here is whether the theoretician of library^ classification is a scholar of f,]ibrary science" 
or \di ether his activites — a form'of scientific classification belong to the sphere of 
philosophy. However, what really counts is not the label but the content. 
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wius of a merely technical character. To l)e sure, the forerunner of conteni- 
I)Orarv abstracting journals, Chemisches Zentralblatt. started as early as 
1830/and documentation archives were set uj) within the technological and 
development offices of industrial plants. It is also true that archives ol 
economic documentation started their work in those early years within or 
outside libraries.* 

This new-type infoimation 4emand was chamcterizei!, first of all. by 
si>eed, by tlie manyvsided presentation and analysis of the content of period- 
ical literature in compliance with the customer s needs, and also by the proc- 
essing oif documents other than "tmditional publications (business reiK)rts, 
prospectuses^, price-lists, and so forth). AU this naturally involved the develop- 
ment of working methods and forms not peculiar to scientific libraries. Thus, 
for instance, one most essential function of scientific libraries, the preserva- 
tion of the holdings, is partly or fully absent from documentation. The litem- 
ture, presented and analyzed by documentation, is not necessarily available 
at documentation eentren wliose^main task is ml (o preserve the source material 
bid to suppry information of it. This, in fact, is its chief peculiarity. However, 
it should be added that no theoretical consideration is against uniting or 
combining these two basic types of information services within one and the 
same institution as proven * - and also disproven — by many examples. 
The legal, status and name of the servicing institution, the place of these 
services in the hierarchy within the institution are all practical, administrative 
questions not affecting the merit of .the problem. Viewed from a scientific 
angle, the relationship between the two types of services can be nothing 
but coordination. It is, then, just as improper to look upon documentation 
as part of library operations as to qualify it as fully independent of the li- 
brary: The former concojjtion has long been made obsolete by ])ractice: docu- 
mentation lias its own ways and methods, **means and modes of expression'' 
deriving exclusively from its i)eeuliarities, - presentation, analysis, tind 
transfer of information — > which justify its independent operation wherever 
possible and when necessitated by the circumstances. The latter conception 
has never been proven, either theoretically or in practice, and as to the 
theoretical definition of documentation, it w no/ less uncertain and vague than 
that of library science. It should also be kept in mind that the library concep- 
tion has also undergone changes (particularly as a result of the activities of 
special libraries), the information conception of libraries has made certain 
approaches to that of documentation. Theoretically, the solution might be 
found in what library work, bibliography (which is. at least as ^^independent 
of library work as documentation) documentation have in common, and in 
what links up these three large spheres of information rather than in what 
separates them 7 

^Ghemischea ZentralblcUt may be looked upon as one of the classical examples for 
the independence of documentation because right from its inception, it has been an 
abstracting journal independent of any library. However, this proves nothmg. but nor 
does its opposite: had it been published withm the framework of a hbrary, this woiUd 
not prove either that the natural workshop of the editing of an abstracting journal is the 
1*1% - - " * - . 

' The author has already defined his position in this matter in his work/jA tArsa- 
dalomtudomAnyi kutatAs ^ a tudomdhyszervez^ tAi^koztatAsi probiemai Budapest, 
^1965. Akad. K. pp. 174. (Information problems of social science research and tho science 
of science*'.) . ' . ' 
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Reference should be made here to ailempls al mid reMarche,*s in mecha- 
nized data proce-H'fing mid retrieval as a recent factor strengthein'ng tlie docuniefi- 
tation-oriented ajiproach. If the momentarily utopistic conception fornnilated 
hy a Hungarian author — tHat ''unwritten records of mankind will ])e stored 
in a few large internationarcentres, being not huge libraries, taken in the 
present sense of tlie world, but giant data storing-machines, memories, the 
central register of human* knowledge and culture became true, it would 
certainly involve i-evolutionary changes in the storage and diffusion of informa- 
tion, a change challenging the most up-to-date library work and even the 
value of the printed word as well as the traditional forms of publication. 
It would certainly involve a profound transformation of the. world's cultural 
character.^ Much experience will have to be gathere<l to enable us to tell 
whether this will ever be accomplished or is desirable at all. But one thing 
may be taken for sure even now; the solution of mechanized data processing 
is not a problem of documentation only but also that of scientific information 
in general, including scientific libraries. Here, too, the task is to find a solu- 
tion to what is common, leaving the distinctive marks out of consideration. 



History-oriented approach 

This approach, which perhaps should have been dealt with first for the 
sake of historical fidelity, appears in the clearest form, both objectively and 
subjectively. Obviously enough, studjang historical themes ^the history of 
the book, history of libraries and printing) ha« been and will always be relevant 
to the scholarly profile of large historical libraries, inseparable from their 
holdings, traditions, . and from the generations of librarians with classical 
erudition. This scholarly character has always existed an^ will exist as long 
as the traditional forms of publications survive, and even after that since 
the above-mentioned huge machines will never be able to substitute for 
historical studies, codexes, books, old and rare manuscripts, and their schol- 
arly treatment. 

What the history-oriented approach represents is the conceptual cxm- 
tinuiiy of historically developed large scientific libraries. It remains pro- 
gressive as long as it assumes no aristocratic "traits" and does not consider 
the historical studies only as scholarly or scientific work. But a« soon as such 
distortions appear, other types ol library (and documentation) work will be 
underrated and qualified admittedly*^ or not — as practicism, ephemeral 
or as **non'Scientific", etc., an attitude which will be regarded the students 
of the affected fields afl "conseryativism'', ''estrangement from life", etc., 
and will be reciprocated with an underestimation of historical subjects. This 
also leads to the stiffening of views on both sides as is the case in the library- 
documentation dispute, althoiigh historical themes, important as they are, 
do not represent the whole domain of library science. 

• Akos, Kdroly: A tudomdny fejl6d^ es a kanyvt^riigy. Az EgyeUmi Kdnyvtdr 
Evkonyvci. 2. Budapest, 1964. p. 103— 107. (The advancement of science and librarian- 
ship.) , . 

•In all probability, it was the anxiety about the over*growth of <'machine- 
oj^ture" that propted Ldazld N^meth, the outatwiding writer, to refer in his work 
''£get6 Eszt^r*^ to the xnaohine as a devastating marauder. 
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In outlining tlie different approaches we started from the assumption 
that the relative backwardness of theoretical studies is one major reason 
for the virtual incbmpatibiiity of these approaches and of trends in library 
policy reflecting them. Virtual indeed, since theoretical investigation in 
library science (used as a collective tenn to denote' the related investigations) 
and in science organization (showing presently^ and hopefully in the future, 
too, an upward tendency) do not furnish a ^u'ndT)a8is for the assumption 
that the differences between studies termed as library science (more accurately : 
the theory of library work), theoretical studies in documentation and histor- 
ical investigations, i.e., between these disciplines ai'e more significant than 
their coordihatctlness or their common features. These common features 
are definitely predominant, and the controversy over terminology, classifica- 
tion and organization reflects the backwardness of theoretical studies which 
is even deepened by the fact that the classification and theory of science 
have not had much to contribute to the solution of this complex of problems. 
The fields discussed here (library^ documentation, historical research) may 
be considered as a dialectic iinit, all the three fields with their pecMliarlties fortn 
an organic pari of a uniform cultural and science policy^ and this, in turn, 
organically includes — to use a general collective term - a uniform library 
system and librarianship whose conception and interpretations also raise 
their particular prpblems. 

V* THE CONCEPTION OF THE UNITY OF THE LIBRARY SYSTEM AND- 
LIBRARY SCIENCE NEEDS TO BE FURTHER DEVELOPED. THE SQEN- 
TIFIC LIBRARY HAS TWO FE.\TURES: IT APPEARS AS PART OF THE 
UNIFORM LIBRARY SYSTEM, AND AS PART OF THE ENTIRE BODY 
OF SCIENCE, AND AS SUCH IS A SUBJECT OF SCIENCE POLICY 

Varying from one country and period to another, the type of the super- 
vising body (or bodies) of libraries is what indicates the ^'administrative" 
conception formed — or not formed — about the scientific library. Con- 
sequently, the theoretical elaboration and classification of the above-dis- 
cussed probleniis may only permit the theoretically welUfounded elaboration 
and further development of the coiiceptioh of a uniform library systom and 
librarianship. 

The scientific library — including the special library and documentation, 
too — is an organic part of culture and of the uniform library system involving 
the various^^ types of public libraries, and is also part of the entire body of 
sciisnce, an int^al part, a component of the scientific and technical revolution, 
thus haying a "double feature; This being so, the concept of the unity of library 
system and librarianship, taken by itself, is nothing but a fiction much in 
the same way unity of education, were it to appear without any differentia- 
tion of the various types of schools. Differences between the individual levels 
of school-types and of librari^ indicate certain qualitative differences in require- 
ments and purposes rather than in value or order ofrank. In the case of library- 
types tMs involves a differentiation in their ^holdings; in the organization of 
their holdingB,in their methods and services. In this sense, the scientific libraiy 
•is a subject of science policy arid organization, and as regards planning, it 
should be dealt with within the given c6untry*s scientific and technological 



plan, without, however, being omitted from the cultural phm, since it also 
forms a separate heading within the plan of the socio cultural branch. [Accord- 
ingly, the trend in the further development of the concei)t of the unity of 
library syst^^m and librarianship would be this: to ishift the ^Ireff^ lotvards the 
unity of science in the light of the library's double feature and commitment. TIuk 
would be likely to have certain implications in .practically every field : problems 
would arise in such fields as scientific qualification, scientific research, higher 
education and training, technical instrumentation, etc. 

All this requires further investigations and also necessitates, in perspective, 
a fnany-sided, concrete inquiry into the problem of scierUifia-libraries, and the 
stale of library theory, as part of tJie national science policy These problems 
are **touchy*' only in cases where they are latent arid are appi-oached \^ith 
impatience and mistrust without due midefstandirig, or if questions of prestige, 
real or imaginary, with different values come to the fore instead of a scientific 
conception. Anyway, many more important questions, theoretical and prac- 
tical, remain to be solved in the sphere of the unity of librarianship than the 
relationship between general scientific and special libraries. 



VL THE THEORETICAL FORMULATION AND FOUNDATION OF THE 
DIVISION OF LABOUR BETWEEN SCIENTIFIC UBR ARIES (AS GENERAL) 
AND SPECIAL LIBRARIES (AS PARTICULAR) IS ONE OF THE KEY- 
ISSUES OF A FURTIffiRDEVELOPMENT OF SCIENTIFIC LIBRARUNSHIP 
AS A WHOLE 

In the age of what is called 'Information deluge*', the large scientific 
library of universal character is nothing but a fiction as regards the comprehen- 
siveness of written documents. Carrying tliis problem to absurdity, such a 
universal library would assume all the functions now performed by the national 
libraries of the world, a task that cannot be tackled even by such immense 
institutions of **unlimited" possibilities as the I^nin Library or the Libi:iirj:, 
of Congress, And, considered from an international viewpoint, nor is there aT 
need for such li giant institution. It may well be laid down as a principle that 
%ne library is no library'' since only the totality of libraries and library net- 
works of a country (or with some exaggeration all Ubraries of the world) can 
potentially meet all the demands of science. The document production of a 
country^ is made available to both national and international users by the 
country's national library* and the pooling of these documents in their entirety 
or even parUy into one universal library is all the more unnecessary since 
both the content and the level of the documents are extremely heterogeneous. 
Universality in such a, sense that a library should collect everything (even 
only to a defined degree) from 0 to 9 in terms of UDC is also unnecessary. 

However, there is a positive need for the existence of ^^universar* or 
rather general libraries whose * 'universality/* is taken in another sense, even 

This would requirfva series of analytical studies whicli could tackle the problems 
connected with the possibilities of publication. «The publicity" of the theme should 
involve an open discussion on the major theoi*etical problems of scientific librarians, 
along wth some more important information problems of the individual branches of 
science in pra^ans other Jbhaa the profeeslohal library jounials. (There have been some 
Initiatives tt3[en in this respect.) ' . * 
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within tho narrower conipitsses of defined fields of collecting (profile), and 
these libraries perform indispensable functions. 

These functipns are the following. A special library usually covei's, to 
the largest poasible extent, litcniture necessary to current research jirojects 
irresi)ective of the trend, now fields of research or new branches of science and 
scholarship appearing in the world's scientific literature. In deliberate scientific 
cooperation (and division of labour) with the special libniries, the task of the 
geneml scientific library may consist In acquiring whatever it considei-s of 
lasting value in world literature, going into detailed acquisitions only within 
the scope of its main profile. The meaning andjmtificaiion of univermlUy derive 
from such an outlook upon the world, and from an independence of fixed 
fields, thus pernutting one to follow the development of new disciplines (arc 
not a fictitious general collection covering all the existing fields and so neces- 
sarily superficial), on the one hand, and, on the other, from the fact that 
up-to-date scientific work is characterized by complex resetirch tissuming the 
cooperation of several major disciplines, 4is well as their literature. 

A scientific library may bo considered to have a general profile even if 
it collect* a selected array of outstanding works within some but not all disci - 
pUnes. A further criterion for universality is the acquisition of encyclopedic, 
bibliographic, general scientific works, handbooks, union catalogues, directo- 
ries, and the like which cover all branches of science aiid whose centmlization 
promotes the information of the special libraries, too. In other words, taking 
part in the division of general library work are genei*al scientific libraries 
through their centralized information basis and sj)ecial libraries thn)Ugh their 
decentralized and highly specialized holdings. This is one of the most important 
forms of centralization" and decentralization combined in scientific libraries. 
This can, be outlined in the following way: 



Holdings 



Infonnation basis 



Gemral scictUific library 

Spoeializod only tn some (lis* 

ciplinos; 
Outelandiug works of Avorld 

li(4ji'ature; 
In(le]>en(lont of onyreiit 

research; 
riiioraturo in complex roHcat'ch; 
Literaitiro of new cliseiplines; 
S]>ccial collections 

General: standanl, rofercnco 
works, manuals, handbooks 

Nation*wide and covering 
international relations 



SfKcUtl Uhranj 
(and documentation centre) 

Detailed as i-eciuired by t!ic io« 
gearcjh (educational ^ subject 
within one or a few Kliseiphncs 
and/or seetoi's) 



At sectoral level depending on 
the profile of the institute 

Services Nation-wide and covering Participation in iiwtitutional 

international relations and sectoral cooperation, limi- 

ted international relations 

It should be noted here that the conception of the unity of librarianship 
is closely connected with this problem since public library systems also have 
an important tiwk ta be perfornied and further develope<l in tho transmission 
of the services of scientific libraries. 

The question of what disciplines a general scientific libmry is exi>ecte<l 
to cover or neglect in its following up world literature and in its acquisition 
policy IB a practical one to be ahswered for each individual case as a function 
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of time and place. The related ([uestionH which are still to be solvet} include, 
among others^ the elaboration of the feasible formn of the division of labouVi 
ensuring instrumentation, intellectual and technical necessary to it, the devel- 
opment of the administrative network and sectonil coopenttion, and — in- 
directly — the relationsiiip between scientiflc libraries and the problem of the 
**two cultures'', although thematically this leads on to the next chapter. 

VIL SCIENTIFIC LIBRARIES HAVE PARIiClllAR TASKS IN RECON- 
CIUNG THE CONTRADICTIONS, D1\£RG£^T Mh^S, AND PROBLEMS 
ARISING FROM THE DEBATE OF THE „T WO CULTURES'' (NATURAL 
SCIENTIFIC VS* HUMANISnC ERUDITION AND CULTURE) 

The concept of the "two cultures" denotes the (natural) scientific and 
humanistic eruditioh and world concexjt as has been used in recent debates. 
The reader's knowledge of this debate and of its major issues is taken for 
granted, so it is, therefore, needless to outline it Iiere. The debate, however, 
poses the question of. whether the scientific library can play any role, and if 
so, what role — in the formation of the "two ctiltures", the two world concepts 
and in reconciling the related contradictions? 

It hardly needs any proof that special libraries and documentation play 
a considerable part in scientific and technical educationi in researcli and in 
the dissemination of scientific knowledge. Similarly, the active role of the 
respective sectoral libniries in the diffusion of the social sciences and humanities 
is also obvious. Nor is it doubtful that the scientific and technical libraries are 
also supposed to particix)a^ within reasonable compasses in pi'opagating 
the knowledge incorporated in the social sciences and vice versa, while public 
libraries should be engaged in diffusing both scientific fields. What is, at most, 
needed here is the development of more feasible methods and forms. What is, 
then, the role — or more accurately the particular role — of the historically 
developed. large general scientific libraries with sizeable historical and special 
collections? 

I have already referred to the two extremities of views as to the prospects 
of written records and the ''mechanized culture" (huge machine memories and 
the ''marauder^machines") — neitlier of them being able to solve the problem. 
Mathematical methods and the resulting mechanical or cybernetical methods, 
applicatioiis, processes have gained ground in the fields of social sciences and 
humanities, e.g. in economics, demography, mathematical linguistics, inachine 
translation or in our narrower field: mechanized storage and retrieval ^f infor- 
mation. This is an irresistible process promoting and enriching science which 



1^ LiioTAture on this subject Is on the increase. Lectures of Charles P. Snow uud 
iiertrand Eusseu* provoked debates all over the world. Commissioned by the £uro|>ean 
Coordination Center for lieseareh and Documentation in Social Sciences (Vienna), 
Professor Sdndor SzALAt is the director of a major research project cohccfrnod with the 
problems of free time (*'ttme*budget project'*). This project la an oiitat>andihg example 
of East-West^ oooperatioii. Here I refer to S. Stuumiuk^s book: Nash mir dierez 20 lot. 
(Moscow, 1962. Sovetakaya lUM»iya.^ pp. 190,). All this and oUier works not mentioned 
here, dealing with fi»e time, the division of labour and the possibiliti^ of the personality's 
development, together with the debates oh '^alienation", are connected, directly or m* 
directly* with the »,two oultures''* > 



should be furtliered with all possible means but should not be fetishtzed or abso- 
lulizcd. Jlechunization and the machine itself is a tool, a means capable <)f 
increasing the capacity and effectiveness of intellectual work, \yithoiit bemg 
able to substitute for it {e.g. in art and literature). Its mission is to serve as 
a tool, to promote the development of science, the increase and rationalization 

of production. . , . . • . i 

Marx explained that **work no longer apjiears embedded in the produc- 
tive process, but it forms something in the course of which man ads as /Ac 
stimrvisor aiid regulator of the productive process: (As it is true for machine 
production, so it applies to the combination of various types of human activities 
and to the development of hutnan relations, /oo./''* furthermore, "it is not the 
direct work done by mm himself, nor is it the time during which he works, 
but the mastery of his own universal productive force, the fact that he under- 
stands and takes possession of nature . . Jp short, it is the development of the 
social individual tluai apjmrs as the jnllar of 2)rodu€tion and economy. Hence 
the conclusion: -'the real richness is nothing hut the develojped productive force 
of all individuals. The measure of richness mil then be w)t the xcorkiwj time but 
the free time.'' In addition to this, >hirx's following statement also serves a» 
an approach to the debate on the **two cultures", and also to our immediate 
problem of the particular role of scientific libraries: "Economy /)f ,workmg 
time is identical with increasing the free tiine, that is, with the increase of ttmc 
necessary to the full development of the individual, which as an immense productive 
force by itself reacts upon the productive force of work. Frcim the asi>ect of the 
direct process of production, this economy of working time may be lookecl 
upon as the production of fixed capital: this fixed capital is man himself . . . 
•*J?ree time, which is partly leisure time, partly thw to realize more sublime 
activities, naturally clmnges him who possesses it into a different subject, and this 
person enters as a different subject in the direct process of production. 

What is, then, the imrticular role of the scientific library in realizing this 
Marxian humanistic perspective? On the one hand, it is exjMKJted to promote 
the process of science and production with all possible nmms (the iK)S8ible 
modes of which is dealt with by a maze of library publications and a wide 
rangeof library and documentation services) in order to achieve the maximum 
free time. This end is served primarily, by the propagation of scientific, tech- 
nical and economic knowledge, an activity particularly emphasized throughout 
the world. On the other hand, the scientific library has andwill have continuously 
to propagate the results of the social sciences and humanities, as well as the 
related documents and literature necessary to the full development of the 
individual which enrich its emotional world and develop the humane fixed 
capital*'. In this sense, these ttvo kinds of the propagation of knowledge form an 
organic unit, neither of them having a priority over the other, and their contra- 
diction is only virtual: ultimately both of them are human-centered sinw) real 
richness is nothing but "the developed productive force of all individuals . 

However, to achieve this end it is necessary that libraries in the fieul 
of the social and humanistic studies should be brought into line witli the 
- » • 

"ilABx's drttfta on the problems of political economy, first publiflliod ii» ^Jo'- 
Mhevik (No. 11—12, 1939.); the Hungarian translation is baaed on tins text, OHiet 
dt«tioiii are taken from the same Bources. (ItaHcs mine: G. R.) ~- Since no authentic 
En^M) translation is available, this text is the rough translation of the Hungartan version. 



scientific and technical libraricB as regards their development, or broadly 
speaking, libraries should be developed so that they might be able to meet 
the prospective requirements at a time when free time will be incomparably 
more thtui now, when popular imu€$ icitt pur$ue weh **iubKm adivUia** as 
science, literature, arts, and when not only the specialists but also the masses 
relieved from the burden of narrow specialisation will also study thdr '^pre- 
history** out of being interested in it, and finally, when scientiflc.work will 
become a massive activity. Ftoparations for all this should be stsrted just 
now — and carried on continuously — with the organisation of the hokhnos 
and with the acquisition on a large scale, and arrangement of documents (old 
and rare books, manuscripts, and general scholarly works covering the indi- 
vidual fields of the humanistic studies) whose ''moral amortization^' is negli- 
gible, if any. These are thevery documents the handling of which will certainly 
constitute a considerable part of '^sublime activities** and will contribute to 
the many-sided devetopment of the personality as against works of rapid 
''moral amortization* which are indispensable today, but will become obsolete 
in a few years because of the rapid development of sdmce and technology 
(this applies primsrily to technical works, but, to a limited extent, to scientific 
works, as well). Envisaging a renaisssneo of the humanistic studies and con- 
sidering the ''two etiUures'^ and the ttco world outlooks oi a unity, scientific 
libraries have deliberately to make preparations for iall this, and have to work 
on the formation of this unity. It is only with this that sdentific libraries 
might successfully play their particular role in scientific and technotogicsl 
development and m^ht adequately add — not only in the scientific and tech- 
nical field but also in the humanistic educatton, in the formation of human 
character and society — to the many*sided devefopment of the individual 
with thtir particular methods. 

VnL SGIENIinC UBRAItlES ALSO HAVE PARIICtLAR TASKS IN 
ELDONATING BACKWARDNESS«IN BEACHINGTHE WORLD STANDARD 
IN THE EGONOMICt SdENTIFICt AND TECHNOLOGICAL FIELDS AND 
IN INCREASING THE mPER CAPITA KIND FEELING'' IN THE HUMAN 
FIELD 

As has beenreferred to above, the tasks of sdentifio libraries in promoting 
research work and technological devetopment, along with the related methods 
and f<Mrms are dealt with by an extremely sizeable spedal literature. Much 
attentfon has also been given in.the literature to the general tasks, situation 
and to the questions of developing tiie scientific library^. It is obvious that 
scientific libraries also have tasks - even though indirectly or through 
transmissfons — in the peacefiil competition of the two great political qrstems 
of the world and th^ havei to contribute to solving the immense problems 
of the develoi^ countries. In the eoonomio, sdmtifio and tecbniod fields, 
this may be formulated in the following way: scientific libraries can also 
be of help in catching up with the worid standard. This is precisely what 

"DhMtrative ot bow libraries try to find ways and meant is P. Grtas's 
artidle: Ifooefs tttrvteye. (Ufltti^ftyxMc as informMd hmitfaUiiak IdtektanAbos ^ 
sxoeioliigi^AhML) Tudomdti^ 4$ M^Uzaki T4j4hoMd». 1964. p. TiS-^m (Mooen* law.) 
<IUman» on the pqroholpgy and soeiology of the use of infi^^ 



iieto a peinpective before the libntry* And thm in the ultimato objective of 
library and documentation work in them fiekfo* 

However, catching up with the worid k^tandard nlfio ban itn own |)erx|KH*- 
live or ultimate objec*tive which in not merriy the raimug of the i»er capita 
production c»f Meet or butter, etc* to a certain lev^ in order to attain un abuti* 
dance of productK in the kiRt report and which of the *'two culturen** in accor* 
dance with what have been dincuHHed above in order to develop the indivtduni 
to the fulit in other wordKt the comjietition in going on not only for the inereaHC 
in the ^'{ler canita'* production of steel, butter, etc* but aho for what might 
be termed aa per mpUa kind feeling^^ or **per mpifa omsrwusnejfH** or even 
''per mpiia human dignU}f\ 

And thin is not easier or simpler than the "material** competition by 
a long way* 

The interdependence between economy ami consciousness is just as 
obvious as the complexity of this interdependence and the ambiguity of 
interactions. 

Thus> among other things, no one may luwume that wealth by itself 
can automatically cause an increase in the "Iciml feeling** or can raise human 
dignity to a higher level or can make us happier* He who takes Kisjunch two 
times or has twice as many cktthes or has twice as big an apartment, does not 
necessarily have twice as great an awareness of the quality of life. If wealth, 
l>ersonal or social, were mitomatically to increase ''the kind feeling**, or to 
imply more culture or to involve more ''sublime activities**, this would cer- 
t^nly appear so in the historically "luckier** and richer natbns of the West* 
"Alienation** and various signs of*crisis in the "kind feeling** do not refer to 
this* The reverse of what has been stated above is not true, either, at least in 
society, namely that in the long run "one may dream t>f beauties even kneeling 
on iieos**.^^ Without a high level material culture and production and without 
an abundancy of {Hroducts there is no free time and its use in the Marxian 
sense; there is no posKibility of eliminating narrow s|)eciali%ation aiid of devel* 
oping citixons with many-sided {tersonalities* This might l>o jiossible for the 
ituliTidual or for gnnifis with a high degree of conscifmsness hut not for society 
as a whole* 

It is however, highly i»robable - or rather necemary — that the countries 
which have started their development with underveloped productive forces 
and under less favourable circumstances, will yield more as regards the "per 
capita kind feeling**, human dignity or educational opportunities than the 
economically more devebiped bouigeois countries* This is true in maiiy respects 
and. niuch has come true by now, particularly in the field of education and 
culture* . , - , ' * . . ' 

..>.What.we have in mind, then, is that the term "peaceful confipetittoh** 
is taken to mean not onty an economic competition but — ^ ^nsiderji^ its final 
objective and its [HNMibfe approach — also a competition for .the. ihcjrease in 
"kind feeling*', both socially and individually* Followinff from Ike eoniemphiion 



Referonoe to a psMsge in Imro HadAckV cUmucaI %irork ''Tlie IVageily of Man*** 

ic 12« i- 

''* « . To Imp you wide awake, you^U kneel on peaii* 
III dreim or.beftuUes:ev«i oa my kiie^s * ..^^^ 



f4 14w imM compitUien m • tmitff of teonm^ mi coMdomim •» thow 
pMrticobr tMki of th« Mkntifie libmy wbkfa bare almdy bMn expUined 
m tlM pnifiow {wncnpli. Thw. what bare bmn aUtMl in ooniMetkNi with 

♦v. »«4— 1 1 r *w ^ oooMrttlon and the «ei«itiile Ubrarv 

•tet* oftb* "two cahmM". 



wnd Ml Ike tKnAiafjeii ^ ^ ^^^^^^^ 

pinpf'iM' «iM( «oeM Tm/mAmm we^. and d^fowtb* plaoe'of wiMtific 
libnriMintlMaoekldiTMotiofIia)ouria 
wfolntioiift 
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